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NINA, OR THE MANIAC OF 
VILLENEUVE. 


—~—_— 


Iw the beautiful valley of Villeneuve, 
resided the families of St. Bernard and 
Valois, the two daughters of which, 
Euphelia and Nina, were inseparable 
friends. The first, Mademoiselle St. 
Bernard, possessed that masculine style 
of beauty, which commands admiration ; 
her majestic form and lofty air had well 
become the goddess of the chase ; while 
the gentle’ Nina scarcely reached the 
middle size, and formed with the most 
delicate symmetry, contrasted her friend 
in every point. Such was Nina Valois, 
and such on a bright morning in June, 
she fondly and anxiously expected the 
arrival of her lover, Florian St. Bernard, 
the brother of her friend. He was an 
officer in the service of the king of Na- 
ples, and though young and new to the 
path of fame, an aspirant to its proudest 
glories. He loved Nina with passionate 
fondness, who met his love with a cor- 
responding ardour ; her wild and artless 
spirit knew not the shackles of cold eti- 
quette and prescribed rules, and her 
smiling lips and sparkling eyes, were 
the types of her happy and buoyant 
heart. Seated at the window of the 
Chateau de St. Bernard, Nina and Eu- 
phelia, watched and waited the expected 
cavalcade. At length the martial music 
rose upon their ear, and shortly the wav- 
ing colours became more distinct ; the 
parish bells were pealing in joyous con- 
cord, and the rustic inhabitants, habited 
in their gayest attire, were every where 
seen in groups engaged in busy converse. 
As the march approached, Nina’s young 
heart beat to suffocation: one moment 
she threw herself into the arms of Eu- 
phelia, and the next she leaned as far as 
possible from the window to catch a view 
of Florian. The nearer roll of the drum, 
told every step of their advance, and at 
length with the air with which a knight 
of chivalry would have couched his lance 
and saluted his mistress, did the young 
soldier ride under their window. Nina 
would have flown from the room to meet 
him, but phelia checked her, and in 
the next minute the transported Florian 
clasped her to his bosom. ‘* Who,” ex- 
claimed he in an energetic burst of feel- 
ing, “‘is so proudly happy! so purely 
blest as Iam!” Accompanied by Nina 
and Euphelia, he proceeded immediately 
to the house of Monsieur Valois, who, 
independent of the sanction he gave the 
Joves of Florian and Nina, had acted as 
guardian to the orphan of St. Bernard. 

The old man received him with plea- 
sure ; and happiness, pure as that in Pa- 
radise ere sin was known, reigned 
through the little circle. It was not, 
however, destined to continue. Count 
Lorenzo, Florian’s general officer, a man 
ef high birth and immense wealth, had 
been struck by the enchanting beauty of 
Nina as she passed leaning on her lo- 
ver’s arm, when proceeding to her fa- 
ther’s. Beautiful at all times, but doubly 
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liancy of recent and unsubsided rapture, 
he gazed on her with an admiration beyond 
the power of language: and the same 
evening, while the unconscious Nina was 
wandering with her lover and his sister 
through the romantic scenery that skirted 
their habitation, the Count waited on 
Monsieur Valois to ask his daughter’s 
hand. The dazzling prospect of rank, 
fortune, and splendour, banished every 
other object from the view of the ambi- 
tious and avaricious father: happiness 
and honour were immolated at the altar 
of interest, and the Count’s offer accept- 
ed. But conscious iniquity made him 
shun the young people on their return, 
and they retired to their respective 
homes to indulge the happy dreams the 
morning was to dissipate. 


Florian and Euphelia were at the man- 
sion of Valois, ere its cruel master had 
risen. Nina had joined them, and when 
at length he entered like scowling dis- 
cord among beings of a brighter sphere, 
they felt a shudder of apprehension. 
The ill-fated Florian had resolved this 
morning to entreat for the immediate 
union of himself and Nina, but felt an un- 
definable oppression of heart which made 
him hesitate ; a few moments served to 
conquer it, and he preferred his request. 

The thunderbolt which strikes the tra- 
veller all but a corpse to the earth, was 
less appalling than the cold determinate 
refusal pronounced by the lips of Valois. 
For a moment the young lovers stood us 
if transfixed to the spot, the next they 
mutually rushed to his feet and implored 
his mercy. Appeal was vain, his pur- 
pose tixed,—Nina was commanded to re- 
ceive the count Lorenzo as her husband. 
Florian was paralyzed to find a rival in 
his superior officer, the implacability of 
whose character, and the violence of 
whose passions, he well knew. Striking 
his forehead, and casting his hands te 
heaven, he was rushing from the room, 
when turning to Nina they flew impetu- 
ously into each other’s arms. The enrag- 
ed Valois with difficulty separated them, 
when Florian darted from the room, just 
as his sister caught the sinking form of 
Nina. Every effort to restore her was 
long fruitless, at length she breathed a 
deep sigh and opened her eyes ;—she 
raised herself, and looked wildly round 
her as if anxious to recollect what had 
passed, when a rustic of the village rush- 
ed into the apartment calling assistance, 
and declaring that Florian had thrown 
himself from a window. of the chateau 
into the lake. Nina listened with fixed 
attention, then clasping her hands, with 
a piercing shriek fell prostrate on the 
floor ; her father raised ber, while the 
distracted Euphelia followed the man 
who brought the alarm, to succour, and 
if possible to save her unhappy brother. 

The feelings which are most alive to 
love and rapture, are most open to the 
opposite transports of madness and des- 
pair ; thus Nina, whose young life had 
been a contiued scene of all the soft af- 
fections and innocent delights of human 
existence, yielded that reason which had 
been so little exercised. The brilliancy 
of imagination that once gave lustre to 
her beauty, now increased the horrors 
of her despair. But the equity of heaven 
seemed to ordain her madness as a punish- 
ment to her inhuman father ; for on his 
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approach, during the first paroxysm of}was expectation among the many, to 
her derangement, she would shriek and||whom his residence at Villeneuve con-| 


cover her eyes with her hands. After a 
time her madness lost its frantic charac- 
ter, and seemed subsiding into a settled 
melancholy except for the occasional, 
burst of a wild but broken spirit. Her 
noble and fatal lover, spared no expense 
in efforts to effect her cure, or promote 
her comfort; two young and lovely 
women were placed in immediate attend- 
ance on her person, independent of other 
subordinate servants, and all that art or 
nature could yield was produced to give 
her pleasure. But these efforts to re- 
pair the mischief he had made, had sel- 
dom much effect, and the first evidence 
she gave of sanity was on hearing the 
voice of Euphelia. ‘* Dear Nina,”’ cried 
her friend on approaching her,—the 
lovely maniac started, as if a gleam of 
recollection darted through her brain ; 
Euphelia spoke, and she twisted her 
hands in her disordered hair with in- 
creasing perplexity; bat still, though 
gazing on that face once so loved and 
known, she evinced no power of recogni- 
tion. Euphelia wept, but wisely forbore 
any violent experiments ; and trusting to 
heaven and time, she withdrew to in- 
dulge her wounded feeling. At their 
next meeting she tried more strongly to 
revive the recollections of the unfortunate 
Nina ; but nothing produced any effect ti!l 
Euphelia touched a ribbon, which hung 
round Nina’s neck, and to which was 
suspended a locket containing Florian’s 
hair: at this she evinced great displea- 
sure, and removed to a distance from her 
friend, who alarmed at this mark of hos- 
tility, tried the experiment she had in- 
tended not to have immediately made. 
Seating herself at the harp, she touched 
its chords to the faintest yet sweetest 
melody, a melody which Florian loved.— 
This awakened all the tenderest feelings 
of her soul; and now weeping, now 
laughing she lavished her caresses on 
Euphelia, who from this period she loved 
with the wildest fondness, and seemed 
never happy without her. Yet still the 
spark of reason seemed extinguished, 
even at the very moment that memory 
exerted her strongest powers. And Eu- 
phelia had little to hope but from the in- 
fluence she had obtained over the disor- 
dered mind of Nina. She led her 
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ferred both honour and profit: but to 
Euphelia it brought nothing but renewed 
anguish. She viewed him as the serpent 
who had despoiled their paradise of its 
bliss, who had murdered her brother, 
and destroyed her friend ; and even to 
Monsieur Valojs it brought nothing but 
reproach and remorse ; for to his own 
cupidity and perfidy his conscience told 
him, all the sorrows of his child and the 
gallant Florian were to be traced. 

The day passed, and no tidings of the 
Count arrived ; another and another fol- 
lowed, and still he came not. On the 
fourth, just as the last glimmering of day- 
light faded from the horizon, a horseman 
rode through Villeneuve, and alighted at 
the door of M. Valois. That gentleman 
was seated with Nina and Euphelia, hav- 
ing succeeded in reconciling himself 
somewhat to the former, and understand- 
ing that the stranger brought letters from 
the Count, he desired him to be ushered 
in. The partial light in the apartment, in 
which candles were not yet a light, 
merely served to show, that the person 
who entered wore an officer’s uniform. 
M. Valois desired him to be seated, and 
rung for light: and then addressed the 
stranger with a salutation to which he 
merely bowed in silence. The interval 
ere the light was brought was brief ; but 
the mysterious and distressing silence 
that prevailed, crowded an age of con- 
jecture into those few moments, and all 
eyes were turned to the stranger, the 
moment ihey were ehabled to distinguish 
his countenance. Ere a word could be 
uttered, with a perception quick as the 
lightning’s flash, Nina recognised her 
lover, the long-lost Florian! and with a 
piercing shriek, she would have fallen at 
his feet, had not his extended arms re- 
ceived ber. It was long ere she gave 
evidence of returning life, and then Flo- 
rian resigning her to his sister, withdrew 
from sight. ‘* I thought,” she cried after 
a moment’s pause, “ that I saw Florian !’ 
*‘ And so you did, my love,” replied her 
friend, ‘Oh! no,” she cried “1 have 
ofien thought so before, but it has always 
provedavision,”” There wasacalm sanity 
in her manner of expression, which woke 
the brightest hopes in the bosoms of her 
friend and father. ‘* Would you wish to 





through all her favourite walks, she sung 
to her all her favourite songs, and she 
drew the happiest presages from the 
pleasure they evidently imparted. 

Thus passed several months, and no- 
thing was heard or known of Florian, ex- 
cepting that he had been snatched from 
a watery grave, and had been removed 
by the order of the superior from Ville- 
neuve. Whether he had fallen a victim 
to war or the violence of his own feel- 
ings, was left to conjecture. At length 
the duties of his station called the Count 
away. Yet still not giving up all hopes 
of seeing Nina restored to reason, he 
promised a speedy return, and made ar- 
rangements to secure her all the insignia 
of her destined rank, and all the comforts 
necessary to her unhappy state. 

Time again flowed on as usual after 
the Count’s departure, without effecting 
any change in Nina’s disorder ; when in 
the revolvement of a few months, his in- 
tention of returning was announced, and 
preparations commenced for his recep- 
tion. The day at length arrived, and all 


see him again?” cried Euphelia. 
‘** Would it were possible !”” sighed Nina. 
At this instant she suddenly rose, and 
turned to where Monseiur Valois was re- 
straining the impetuous Florian. She 
started, but gazed upon him as if she be- 
leived it still but a delusion, such as had 
so often cheated her before, till quitting 
her father’s grasp, he threw himself at 





her feet. ‘* Nina! beloved and blessed 
Nina! wilt thou not receive me?’ He 
took her hand, and pressed it fervently 
to his lips. She smiled like a being in a 
delightful dream ; she pressed his hands 
in hers, to assure-herself he was not a 
shadow ; then bending she examined 
every feature of his face, laid her hand 
on his forehead, touched his hair, and at 
length clasping her hands, ejaculated, 
‘“< It is himself! it-is himself!” A mo- 
ment she hung*t on the bosom of her 
transported lover, then next she rushed 
into the arms of her father and Euphelia, 
and reason, which had so long lain dor- 
mant, rekindled in all its pristine lustre. 
Monsieur Valois joined the hands of Flo- 
rian and Nina ere he would receive a 
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account which Florian briefly gave. 
When Florian had been snatched from 

death, and removed from Villeneuve, im- 
mediately on his recovery he was or- 
dered to a distant station; and there cut 
off from all means of information respect- 
ing home, he looked for death as the only 
release he could expect. A twelvemonth 
had been nearly languished away in des- 
pondency and despair, when he suddenly 
received a summons to attend the Count. 
He found him in bed, and it was with 
difficulty his servants raised him in it ; 
he then motioned them to retire, and 
bade Florian take a seat at his bedside. 
**4 have done you wrong, St. Bernard,” 
cried the dying man in a hollow voice, 
‘sand | would make what reparation is 
yetin my power. There is a deed will 
put you in possession of that part of my 
fortune which | am able to bestow ; it 
will enable you to quit your profession, 
and devote yourself to your beautiful and 
ill-fated Nina. The light of whose reason 
is, | fear, quenched for ever! When 
behold her, you will curse me. Go! 

ere are letters to her father. Farewell 
forever! Do not linger, your presence 
is painful to me. You cannot aid, but 

ou can agonize me!” That night the 

Jount expired, and the next morning 
Florian quitted the camp for Villeneuve. 

The sequel is so obvious, that its men- 

tion need but be brief. It will be readily 
imagined, that the loves of Nina and Flo- 
rian caught additional strength from their 
misfortunes, and that on the morning that 
saw them united, 

Joy was in every face without a cloud, 

Aa inthe scene of opening Paradise, 


The whole creation danced at their new being, 
Pleased to be what they were, pleased with each other. 
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CLORA AND LEONTINE. 


Some time since, a country gentleman 
of good understanding, but a little anti- 
quated in his dress and deportment, 
walked into the quadrangle of a college, 
in one of our universities, to view the 
building. His uncouth garb soon drew 
round him several of the young students ; 
who, as they were apt to misplace their 
wit, as well as their time and money, be- 
gan to banter the good old gentleman, on 
account of his dress. 

Leontine, a young student of gentler 
manners, who happened to be reading 
at one of the windows, perceived the old 
gentieman’s embarrassment, and came 
down to his relief. He rallied his brother 
students most severely on the part they 
were acting; but in a manner, and with 
a grace, which bespoke the man of sense 
and politeness. He told them that their 
behaviour was not only base, rude, and 
ungenerous, but mean and unmanly, in 
the highest degree ; and that he was ab- 
solutely ashamed any of his associates 
should be so scandalously depraved : 
that, if they considered themselves either 
as scholars, or gentleman, they should 
act consistently with those characters ; 
but, if they preferred being considered as 
buffoons, to the character of gentlemen, 
they had better change their gowns for 
party-coloured jackets. In short his re- 
monstrances dispersed most of these in- 

considerate young men, who seemed 
heartily ashamed of their conduct: for 
virtue will ever be secretly esteemed and 
admired, even by the most abandoned. 
Leontine then took the stranger by the 
hand, and begged that he would refresh 
himself with a glass of wine ; entreating 
him not to take any bad impression of 
that university, from the rude sample he 
had received. The old gentleman, with- 
out any hesitation, accepted of Leontine’s 
invitation ; and after he was sufficiently 
refreshetl, the youth shewed him every 
thing worthy of notice in the university. 
By the observations and reflections which 
Acasto made+—for so it will be proper to 
call the old gentleman—Leontine soon 
discovered, that he was a man of exqui- 
site taste and judgment, and of agencrous, 
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them, he seated himself to listen the! 





qualities ; and, notwithstanding the great 
disparity in their ages, Leontine thought 
himself happy in such an acquaintance. 
The town being at that time remarkably 
full, and the accommodations at the inns 
very indifferent, Leontine entreated Acas- 
to to make use of his apartment, while 
he stayed at the university ; assuring him 
that it would not be the slightest incon- 
venience, as he had the liberty of a fel- 
low-student’s room who was then absent. 
Little ceremony should be used between 
persons of sense and good-breeding ; for 
the business of politeness is to render us 
agreeable, not troublesome, to each 
other: Acasto, therefore, after some 
little hesitation, handsomely accepted 
the offer. 


When he left the university, he em- 
braced Leontine, and gave him a strong 
invitation to his house, situated in a re- 
mote country: this request was soon 
after repeated in a letter, attended by a 
respectful present. Leontine, the next 
vacation, returned the old gentleman's 
visit ; and was received with all the 
tender tokens of friendship and esteem, 
At his first entrance, he was struck with 
the splendour and magnificence of the 
house, the furniture, and the attendants ; 
and had the pleasure to find, that his 
friend was a man of much greater conse- 
quence than he could have imagined. 
When Acasto had conversed some little 
time with Leontine, giving him several 
most complacent looks, and cordial 
shakes of the hand, he introduced him to 
his daughter ; who was, indeed, a beauty 


\inferior to none in that part of the coun- 


try. 

Yifter dinner they took a turn in the 
garden, where Leontine was surprised 
to see how greatly the Land of nature 
had been improved by that of art. That 
every thing might wear the face of na- 
ture all exotics were excluded, to make 
room for plants of our own growth ; the 
thorn, the hazel, and even the bramble, 
had their places among the rest. There 
was a delightful and just irregularity in 
the trees ; some of which proudly tower- 
ed their tops to the clouds ; while others 
submitted to their superiors, and bowed 
themselves beneath the lofty branches. 
His statues were not placed at the ex- 
tremities of the avenues, or to terminate 
long walks, but judiciously concealed 
among the trees and underwoods; and 
thus, by endeavouring, as it were, to 
hide his riches, Acasto made every thing 
appear more agreeable, more elegant,| 
and more splendid. Through the trees 
loaded with pippins and pears, Pomora 
was barely discoverable ; Flora had con- 
cealed herself in a large bush of roses, 
jessamine and honey suckles, surround- 
ed by tulips, pinks, and carnations ; Syl- 
vanus appeared retired into a thicket of 
trees; and Diana duly respecting her 
characteristic chastity, was clothed so 
thick with surrounding shrubs, as scarce- 
ly to be perceived ; while Bacchus seem- 
ed gaily to rejoice under the luxuriant fo- 
liage of his favourite vine. 

In the middle of the garden was a sort 
of thicket, or wilderness, of trees and 
shrubs ; where Acasto, at the request of 
Clora, who was his only child, had erect- 
ed a little hovel in the form of a ruined 
cottage. The inside was ceiled with 
moss, and the outside overrun with a 
thick ivy, which afforded a safe asylum 
for the birds; especially those of the 
smaller species, who frequented this de-| 
lightful spot in great numbers, They| 
were, indeed, the only inhabitants of the) 
place, the young lady herself excepted ; 
who spent great part of her time with) 
them, and had, by contiuually feeding: 
her sweet pensioners, 
hop with the most enchanting confidence 
around her. Kindness and constancy, 
indeed, will tame the fiercest animals : 
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repeated by several bullfinches, and imi- 
tated by other birds. It was impossible 
to enter this retirement, without being 
charmed; and, particularly with the 
divine Clora, who had the art of making 
every thing more agreeable. Leontine, 
the first moment he beheld her, was 
struck with admiration ; which her good 
sense, and engaging behaviour, soon 
converted into an ardent affection. The 
youth, however, endeavoured to conceal 
his love ; till he had reason to believe, 
from the manner in which she entertain- 
ed him, and her general deportment, 
that her own heart was precisely in the 
same situation. 

There are certain indelible characters 
in every visage, which, when compared 
with the actions of the party, will toa 
nicety discover the sentiments of the 
heart ; for, as a certain great general and 
politician observes, it is much easier for 
a man te command a large army, than 
the muscles of his own face. A lady of 
Clora’s good sense, therefore, must un- 
doubtedly have drawo the same conclu- 
sions of her lover as he had of her. Leon- 
tine’s honour, and the friendship he bore 
to her father, would not permit him to 
make any advances, without the certuinty 
of obtaining his consent; which he 
would have readily asked, but was still 
intimidated by the inequality of their 
fortunes. A man of sense is never so 
mnoch at a loss for words, as when he is 
really in love. Acasto, however, was a 
person of too much good sense and pene- 
tration not to perceive, from his manner, 
and the frequent pauses in his conversa- 
tion, that something of this sort was la- 
bouring in his breast ; and to relieve his 
perplexity, and »ave him the pain of a 
blush, the old gentleman kindly asked, if 
any thing that he possessed could make 
him happy, generously bidding him an- 
swer, without ceremony or reserve. 
Leontine lost not this opportunity to un- 
bosom himself; and the good old Acasto, 
without making any reply, led him by 
the hand to Clora. She was then in the 
garden ; and the old gentleman, saluting 
her, said—‘* My dear child, this is the 
only gentleman in the world to whom | 
am ambitious of being related; and, if 
you can approve of him fora husband, 
it will greatly add to my felicity.” Then 
turning short, he left them together. 
The blunt manner in which Acasto 
made this proposal to his daughter, 
though it proceeded from extreme can- 
dour and generosity, and was merely the 
result of his friendship and good nature, 
induced Clora to entertain apprehensions| 
that this courtship had been concerted! 
between her father and Leontine, at their 
last interview ; and that the young gen- 
tleman’s passion arose less from a consi- 
deration of her personal merit, than of 
her abundant fortune. She was there- 
fore determined to satisfy her scruples in 
this respect, before she gave Leontine 
the smallest encouragement ; and though 
they walked together nearly an hour, 
she replied not to any of his affectionate 
expressions, but seemed inattentive and 
melancholy. 

Before they quitted the garden, on his 
earnestly entreating to know the cause of 
her reserve, she fell suddenly on her 
knees, and conjured him, if he bad any 
regard for her future welfare, not to op- 
press her by farther solicitation ; adding, 
that her refusal proceeded not from any 
dislike to his person or character, but 
arose from a prior engagement, with 


young gentleman who had visited in the 
neighbourhood, and who was then in 
London. 





and it is, perhaps, owing to our cruelty, | 
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had ever felt! for a few moments he 
‘stood motionless, and was unable to make 
any reply ; at length, summoning all his 
fortitude, reinforced by every sentiment 
of honour and generosity, he assured her, 
the tears bursting from his eyes, that 
whatever fate might await him, his affec- 
tions for her, and his friendship for her 
good father, would not suffer him to per- 
sist in any thing which might be capable 
of producing her a single moment’s un- 
easiness ; and that he would not only de- 
cline his own hopeless suit, but endea- 
vour to obtain the consent of her noble 
parent for the union, which appeared so 
essential to her happiness, however des- 
tructive of his own. 

From this period, Leontine grew pen- 
sive and melancholy ; but he forgot not 
his promises to Clora. Having obtained 
Acasto’s written consent for her union 
with the person she loved, he gave it 
her one evening in the garden; assuring 
her in the most solemn manner, that he 
surrendered, at the same time, his eter- 
nal peace, and all that was valuable to 
him on earth. He then passionately 
embraced her, and retired with the 
utmost precipitation. Though Clera 
could not avoid remarking that he trem- 
bled excessively, and that he felt unac- 
countably cold, she resolved to take 
another turn in the garden, congratulat- 
ing herself on the success of this ill-timed 
artifice : for, in reality, she. was so far 
from being under the smallest engage- 
ment to any one, that she had, at first, 
been deeply enamoured with Leontine, 
and fully determined to marry him ; 
having only adopted this expedient as 
already hinted, to prove his affection. 
Clora enjoyed this stratagem the more, 
as it had served to raise him in her esti- 
mation, and effectually convinced her of 
his truth and fidelity. While the fair trifler 
was thus employed in reflecting on the 
excess of happiness she had thus secur- 
ed, her father called, to be informed 
what could have induced Leontine sud- 
denly to take his horse out of the stable, 
with his own hand, and abruptly ride 
away at that time of the evening, without 
so much as taking leave of him, or 
speaking to any other person in the 
family. 

All the woman was now alarmed ; 

every prospect of felicity instantly va- 
nished ; and the unhappy Clora’s thoughts 
became wholly employed in contriving 
means to recover the for ever lost Leon- 
tine. Having acknowledged to her father 
the whole truth of the affair, he was 
much enraged at her indiscretion ; and 
still more affected at the loss of his es- 
teemed friend ; after whom messengers 
were instantly dispatched to every place 
where they knew he was at all acquaint- 
ed, and even to the university. Their 
fears, in the mean time, were yet much 
increased by a violent tempest of the 
most dreadful thunder and lightning, at- 
tended with hail and rain; and which 
must evidently have overtaken him he- 
fore he could possibly get over the adja- 
cent plains. 
The quarrel between Clora and her 
father had rendered a separate apartment 
necessary, where she remained incon- 
solable, till the several messengers re- 
turned, without any tidings of Leontine ; 
when she was seized with strong hyster- 
ics, and confined to her bed. This 
alarming state brought on a reconciliation 
with the good old Acasto ; who, seeing 
his beloved daughter so dangerously ill, 
sat by her day and night, impatiently 
waiting for tidings of Leontine. 

*They had remained in this miserable 
state nearly a fortnight, when a gentle- 
man’s servant one morning arrived, with 
a letter for Clora, to be delivered into 
her own hands. When the old gentle- 
man saw the letter, concluding it must 
come from Leontine, he sprung from his 
chair with joy, and, snatching it from the 
servant, ran to his daughter, kissed her, 














This waa the severest shock Leontine} 


and put itinto her hand Clora, ready 
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THE TRAVELLER. 






whole was an idle alarm ; and at length 
reconciled their trembling companions 





’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes ofretreat 
To at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd 





The Discovery of the Island of Madeira, 


~~ 


In the early ages of the art of naviga-|| which he either increased on diminished 
tion, it was the firm belief of the mostij his distance. 
enlightened among the Portuguese, that 
the sea to the westward beyond thejj Vapour gradually lessened towards the 
island of Puerto Santo, which had origi-|j east, but the noise of the waves increas- 
nally been discovered by Juba, was not||¢d ; when on a sudden, something of a 


navigable on account of weeds and mud ; 
that the course of a ship could also be 
arrested by concealed rocks, and dread- 
ful whirlpools. ‘This idea had originated 
with the ancients, and was supported by 
a strange appearance in the horizon, 
that perplexed the minds of our naviga- 
tors: to the south-west of Puerto Santo, 
a thick impenetrable cloud continually 
hovered on the waves, and thence ex- 
tended to the heavens. Some believed 
it to be a dreadful abyss ; superstition 
traced amidst the gloom, the inscription 
and portal of Dante ; whilst the learned 
pronounced that it could only be the 
island of Cipango, where Spanish and 
Portuguese bishops had retired, with 
other Christians, from the persecuting 
Moors, and that no one could approach 
under the penalty of death. 

‘The Spanish pilot, with the Portu- 
guese who accompanied Gonzales, a 
circumnavigator, were now shown the 
dreadful shade, which continued to ho- 
ver in the horizon to the south-west of 
Puerto Santo. Morales defied the ter- 
rors which appalled the greater part of 
the company ; declaring it as his firm 
opinion, that what they beheld could 
only be the land they were in search of. 
After a consultation, it was determined, 
that the expedition should at least be 
delayed until the change of the moon, 
when probably some alteration might 
take place in this alarming spectre ; its 
tremendous form, however, stil! con- 
tinued, and the whole design would most 
likely have been frustrated, bad not 
Morales insisted, that the ground of the 
concealed island being shaded from the 


sun by thick and lofly trees, a vapour) gentleman, and the Yorkshire lad to the 


was continually exhaled, which spread 


itself through the sky: he also added, throws out strong tragic feeling in the 


that according to the information he had 
received from the English seamen in his 
Moorish dungeon, and the course they 
described to have held, the land enve- 
loped in the dark cloud not be very 
«listant. 


The arguments and experience of||and warm-hearted tar, in which charac- 
Morales, had little effect on the minds of |jter we think he excels. 


to abide the event. The weather was 
fortunately calm; but the rapidity of the 
current obliged Gonzales to have his ship 
towed by two shallops along the skirts o 
the cloud ; whilst the dashing of the sea 
on the breakers served as a guide, by 


As they proceeded, the tremendous 


deeper shade was feebly discerned 
through the gloom, the vessels still con- 
tinuing at a great distance. Some per- 
sons, who probably caught a faint glance 
of the rocks, with which the shore is 
lined, exclaimed, that they saw giants of 
an enormous size. A clearness was at 
length remarked on the sea, the hoarse 
echo of its waves abated; and to com- 
plete their joy, a little point, which re- 
cevied the name of San Lourenco, opened 
to the astonished spectators: doubling 
this the high land to the southward ex- 
tended before them, and the cloud being 
dispersed, the wood-lands, for a consi- 
derable distance up the mountains, were 
unveiled. 





THE DRAMA. 





— Whilst the Drama bowsto Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

Sv long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on hereffortsstil attend. Baooxs 





NEW-YORK THEATRE. 


Our Theatre presents more than usual 
attractions this winter. Several additions 
have been made to the Corps Dramate- 
que, which greatly improve its general 
character. Among the regular perform- 
ers our old favourite Hitson is number- 
ed, and we hope he will never again 
wander to the south, but remain station- 
ary and contimue to delight his old friends. 
It is not an easy matter to say in what 
particular style of acting Hilson excels. 
He is inimitable in Popollino, Somno, 
Nipperkin, and Numpo ; acts the dashing 





life, in his double character of Lovel, and 


singular Tyke. Foor and Kent in their 
peculiar provinces stand high. The sil- 
very voice of the former gives a charm 
to the representation of venerable age, 


latter well suit the mouth of the reckless 


He takes tobac- 


any of his hearers, except Gonzales,|jco like a true sailor. 


who at length yielded to their force ; and 


Wartxrnson is a perfect antidote to the 


it was secretly agreed between them,|| Blue Devils—Often and often has he be- 
that the first favourable morning they||guiled us of a listless and weary hour by 


should set sail, without ary previous 
communications of their intentions to the! 
rest. Accordingly, when the Portu-! 
guese least expected it, the vessels at) 
day break, and as Alcaforado relates, on| 
St. Elizabeth’s day, were found boldly 
standing with a press of sail towards the 
dreaded abyss. If we consider the pre- 
vailing credulity and ignorance of the 
age, and the imperfect state of navigation, 
we must allow that the attempt required 
the consummate resolution of a mariner, 
The firmness of Gonzales, and the pilot, 
increased the apprehensions ef those on 
board; for as the ship advanced, the 
high and extended vapour was observed 
to thicken, until it became hornble to 
view. 

Towards noon the roaring of the sea 
reverberated throughout the horizon. 
The Portuguese could no longer endure 
the painful suspense, and- they called 
loudly on Gonzales not to persist in a 
course which must inevitably terminate 
in their destruction. Gonzales, and the 
Spanish pilot, attempted to calm their 
agitation ; they urged every possible 













































est degree. 


and the rough, honest, hearty tones of the| 


doubt this, let them witness his Wellborn, 
Faulkener, and ‘* The Unknown’’ in the 
Galley Slaves. They will there see true 
talent and true taste. The greatest ob- 
jection urged against Clarke is the stiff- 
ness of his carriage and gait. When he 
overcomes this, he will be a more general 
favourite ; and a general favourite he de- 
serves to be. 

The accession of Mrs. Crarxe aud 
Mrs. Stone is by no means unimportant. 
We prophesy that they will be well ap- 


preciated, for they both possess talent—| 


But of the female characters we shall take 
occasion to speak hereafter. 

Coorer and Bootn have trod the stage 
this season, and have ably maintained 
their high tragic reputation. We were 


gratified to see Cooper returning to Com- 


edy in Young Wilding. To excel both 
in Tragedy and Comedy is no trifling 
proof of his powers, although the former 
is his forte, as every body knows. The 


proud, scornful, patrician Coriolanus, is 
suited to his commanding figure and im- 
pressive face, better perhaps, than any 
of his characters. 


De Camp is now before us, and calling 


forth the most decided tokens of appro- 


bation. He is a first-rate actor, and 
strongly reminds us of Matthews. In 
** High Life Below Stairs” he gives us 


an excellent caricature of high life above 
stairs, as it is sometimes seen, even in the 


fops of our republican land. But they 


only who have seen the fools of fashion 


Ne do not mean that all fashionables are 
ools) in another country, can relish his 
“« My Lord Duke’s Servant” in the great- 
We are glad to find De 
Camp so popular, because it is an evi- 


dence out of many of our city’s improv- 


ing in theatrical taste, and also an evi- 


dence that good acting will always draw 


full houses. 

The liberal and enterprising managers 
of this establishment deserve the thanks 
of the public for their unwearied exer- 
tions to render the theatre, what it now 
is, aplace of delightful recreation. They 
spare neither pains nor expense. Their 
liberality has drawn over from England, 
from time to time, those who stand high 


there in the profession, and has given to 
our theatre a good standing and a good 
character. 
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MEMOIRS OF 
MARK ALEXANDER BOYD. 


Mark Alexander Boyd an author of 
considerable note among the Scottish 
Latin poets of the sixteenth century, was 
the son of Robert Boyd, of Pinkill, in 
Ayrshire. He was born on the 13th 
January, 1562, and is said to have come 
























his irresistible humour. His voice, his 


with teeth into the world. While yet a 
look, his gait, are admirably comic. a 


child he lost his father, and came under 
the care of his uncle, James Boyd, Arch- 
He figures well in the part of an odd, ec-||bishop of Glasgow. As he grew up in 
centric, and whimsical old gentleman, the || years, he evinced a great aversion to 
blustering Sir George Thunder, and the|siudy and a disposition restless, fiery, 
fidgetty Governor Heartall. We wouldjland ungovernable. Quarrelling with his 
wager that he would make old Briefwit)|preceptors, he eloped to Edinburgh, in 
langh elsewhere than “in his sleeve ;’’|the hope of pushing his way at court, by 
the sedate old Roman, whonever laughed ||the force of natural talents alone ; but it 
but once in his life, ought to have seen||was not long till he discovered that fate 
such a care-killing being as Watkinson.||had made no exception in his favour, 
We have one cause of complaint against||from the general necessity of toiling up 
him, whichhe must correct. Sometimes||the steeps of fame. lll that he acquired 
he offends against the rules of delicacy :jjin this stage of his progress, was the 
this may please the few, but the good|jblockhead reputation of having fought 
sense of the many will not permit it to be-|jone duel, and been the hero of number-} 
come a habit in any actor. less broils. Still however, averse to 

As atragic actor we rank Crarke very||books, he resolved to follow the pro- 
high. We are aware that a considerable|ifession of arms; and furnished with a 
difference of opinion exists with regardiismall stock of money, went over to 
to his performance. But we do think,||France, with the intention of entering 
and so do many whose judgment we re-|the service of that country. Shortly 
spect, that he conceives his part perfect-|jafter his arrival, he lost all his money at 
ly. He is always in character ; there isiidice, and it would seem, that, with that, 


no cape igs | no blundering, no rantijhis military passion also passed away for 
in his acting. He is always chaste, and/|the time. 


body could make a better Toby Alispice. 








argument to convince them, that the 


always correct. If any are disposed toy His misfortunes at the gaming table 


[No. 35. Vor. 1. 





brought on a fit of reflection, which gave 
birth to avery wise resolution of resum- 
ing those studies which, in his younger 
years, he had so foolishly forsaken and 
despised. At Paris he studied philoso- 
phy with Ambroise; eloquence, with 
Passerat ; and the languages with Gene- 
brand. Afterwards, he went to the uni- 
versity of Orleans, where Robertus ini- 
tiated him into the principles of the civil 
law ; but in a short time, he deserted 
Robertus for his rival, Cujacius of Bour- 
ges, the most celebrated civilian of his 
time. With Cujacius, Boyd contrived to 
get into high favour. The old professor 
had an exceeding admiration for the 
obsolete style of Emius, and other Roman 
poets of the same era; and Boyd, as a 
tribute of respect to this good taste, wrote 
some’ pieces in imitation of Ennius, 
which induced Cujacius to pronounce 
that he was formed by nature to write in 
a language and style which were a thou- 
sand years dead anc gone. 

Bourges being visited by the plague, 
Boyd took refuge at Lyons, and the same 
calamity having followed him thither, be 
afterwards fled to Italy. He formed here 
a familiar acquaintance with one Cornelius 
Varus a Florentine ; to whom, as he used 
often to declare, he was more indebted in 
his literary pursuits than to any other 
person in the world. If extravagant 
flattery could be admitted to form part of 
the character of a useful Mentor, were 
would be no doubt of Varus’s claim to the 
title. In some verses of his which are 
extant, he asserts, that his friend Boyd 
surpassed Buchanan, and all other British 
poets, in a greater degree than Virgil 
surpassed Lucretius, Catullus, and all 
other Roman poets. A fit of the ague 
compelled Boyd after a short time, to bid 
adieu to Italy and his Varus, to return to 
Lyons. 

The civil war breaking out in Franee, 
revived in the breast of Boyd that military 
ardour which had brought him to the 
continent, but had till now been suffered to 
remain dormant. He joined the army 
which came from Germany to the assis- 
tance of the Bourlons, but it was unfor- 
tunately destroyed before he had an 
opportunity of gathering a single laurel. 
A shot in the ancle, obtained in some 
bush fighting with the peasantry, was the 
only mark which he retained of perils 
past. 

Boyd now retired to Thoulouse, and 
resumed the study of the civil law. The 
faction of the League, however, soon 
after obtained possession of this place ; 
and Boyd, for his short campaign in the 
royal cause, was thrown into prison. 
Through the interposition of some learn- 
ed friends, he was soon released; went 
to Bourdeaux, which he did not like; 
removed to Rochelle, which he liked 
worse ; and finally settled in an agreeable 
rural retreat on the borders of Poictou, 
where he gave up his chief attention te 
the study of polite literature. Remem- 
brances of home would, however, ofter 
intrude on this retirement, and at length 
produced a resolution of returning to 
Scotland. He arrived there in safety, 
but did not survive his return, dying of a 
slow fever in April, 1601, at Pinkill, the 
family seat, in the 39th year of his age. 

The merits of Boyd are thus depicted 
by a contemporary, whose manuscript 
fell into the hands of Sir Robert Sibbald : 
In his person, he was tall and well pro- 
portioned; he had a handsome, sprightly, 
and engaging countenance, and in his 
discourse, aspect, voice,and gesture, there 
was something singularly noble. He 
was polite, pleasant, acute, courteous, a 
ready speaker, and entirely free from 
envy and avarice. He could easily bear 
with the boasting of the ignorant, but he 
disliked the coarse and abusive manner 
of writing which prevailed among the 
learned of his time. He thought it un- 
worthy of a man, in a literary contest, 
to throw out any thing which should hurt 








the reputation of his adversary. In in- 
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do himself justice by having recourse to 
the laws of arms. Among the ancients, 
Xenopho n was his favourite philosopher, 
Cesar as an historian, and Virgil as a poet. 
So admirably was he skilled in the Greek 
language that he could write, dictate, and 
converse in it, with copiousness and ele- 
gance. He despised the cantos then 
much in vogue, and said that the authors 
of them, however learned, were dull and 
ignorant men. To an excellent genius, 
he joined a happy memory and an admi- 
rable judgment. So lively and extensive 
were his abilities, that he could dictate to 
three scribes in as many different lan- 
guages and ondifferent subjects. Besides 
his Epistles, after the manner of Ovid, 
and his Hymns, he wrote a variety of 
Latin poems that never saw the light. 
He was the author of notes on Pliny, and 
published an excellent little book, ad- 
dressed to Lipsius, in defence of Car- 
dinal Berubo and ancient eloquence. He 
translated, likewise, Cesar’s Commen- 
taries into Greek, in the style of Hero- 
datus, but would not permit his transla- 
tion to be made public. He afterwards 
applied to the cultivation of poetry*in his 
native language, and attained to such 
excellence in it, that he deserved to be 
placed on a level with Petrarch and Ron- 
sord. In all his compositions, he dis- 
played more genius than labour. So 
great were the elevation of his mind and 
strength of his ambition, that he always 
aimed at greater things than he could 
attain, and hence he neglected several 
opportunities of being advantageously 
settled, and led a wandering kind of life 
abroad during fourteen years.” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





——— Scieuce has sought, ou weary wing, 
By sea and chore. each mute and living thing. 








Rise and Progress of Chemical Science. 
No. II. 


The beginning of the sixteenth century 
was remarkable for a great revolution 
produced in the European practice of 
physic, by means of chemistry ; for Pa- 
racelsus, famous for curing syphilis, the 
leprosy, and other virulent disorders, by 
means of mercurial and antimonial pre- 
parations, wholly rejected the Galenical 
pharmacy, and substituted the chemical 
in its stead. He had a professor’s chair 
given him by the magistracy of Basil, 
and was the first who read. public lectures 
in medicine and chemistry, and subjected 
animal and vegetable, as well as mineral 
substances, to examination by fire. 

So great a genius as Paracelsus, could 


THE WINEEV A. 


y ey Ce a 
where, to be systematically treated, and|}comes in die « with the cold interio? 


which happened in the year 1541, the 
arts of mining and fluxing metals receiv- 
ed great illustration from the works of 
Georgius Agricola, a German physician. 
Lazarus Erckern (assay-master-general 
of the empire of Germany) followed Agri- 
cola in the same pursuit. His works 
were first published at Prague, in 1574, 
and an English translation of them, by 
Sir John Pettus, came out at London, ip 
1683. Several others have been publish- 
ed, chiefly in Germany, on the same sub- 
ject, since theirtime. Germany, indeed, 
has for a long period been the great 
school of metallurgy for the rest of Eu- 
rope; and the British owe the present 
flourishing condition of their mines to the 
wise policy of Queen Elizabeth, in grant- 
ing great privileges to Daniel Houghset- 
ter, Christopher Schutz, and other Ger- 
mans, whom she had invited into England, 
in order to instruct her subjects in the 
art of metallurgy. 

It was in the seventeenth century that 
chemistry was first cultivated as a branch 
of philosophical science. Lord Bacon 
pointed out the folly and absurdity of the 
course adopted by the ancients, who 
formed theories independent of experi- 
ment and observation, and of the irregu- 
lar and unsystematic empiricism of the 
alchemists. He showed that in order to 
know the secrets of nature, we must con- 
sult nature herself, and that it was only 
by a series of observations and experi- 
ments, and careful comparison of the re- 
sults, that we could hope to arrive at use- 
ful knowledge. {t was no small benefit 
to the world to have pointed out the true 
road to improvement, and after Lord Ba- 
con arose, many pbilosophers prosecuted 
with ardour the course he _ indicated. 
The Hon. Robert Boyle was born on the 
same day that Lord Bacon died. Pos- 
sessed of an ample fortune, and of the de- 
sire to improve human knowledge, he ap- 
plied himself with diligence to philoso- 
phical studies, and made such progress 
and such discoveries as have secured to 
his name an honourable place amongst 
the promoters of science. His attain- 
ments were highly esteemed by Sir Isaac 
Newton. Chemistry and Natural Philo- 
sophy were the objects of his researches. 

we 
Improvement in Fermentation. 


It is well known, that the common 
practice has been to ferment in open 
vessels ; and, though it was well known 
among chemists that a certain portion of 
spirit and flavour escaped in the form of 
vapour during the process, yet no one 


not fail of becoming alike the subject of|/had an idea that the condensatory system 


the extremes of penegyric and satire. 
He has accordingly been esteemed by 
some, as a second Esculapius ; others 
have thought that he was possessed of 
more impudence than merit, and that his 
reputation was more owing to the brutal 
singularity of his conduct, than to the 
cures he performed. He treated the 
physicians of his time with the most illi- 
beral insolence, telling them, ‘* that the 
very down on his bald pate had more 
knowledge than all their writers ; the 
buckles of his shoes more learning than 
Galen or Avicenna; and his beard more 
experience than all their universities.” 
He revived the extravagant doctrine o. 
Raymund Lully, concerning a universal 
medicine, and untimely sunk into his 
grave at the age of forty-seven, whilst he 
boasted himself to be in possession of se- 
crets, able to prolong the present period 
of human dife to that of the antediluvians ! 

But in whatever estimation the merit 
ef Paracelsus, as a chemist, may be held ; 
certain it is, that his fame excited the en- 
vy of some, the emulation of others, and 
the industry ofall. Those who attacked, 
and those who defended his principles, 
equally promoted the knowledge of chem- 


could be applied,—as it appeared impos- 
sible to effect the fermentation in air- 
tight vessels. The idea however occur- 
red to Madame Gervais, a preprietor of 
considerable vineyards near Montpellier, 
who has founded a system on the princi- 
ple, that what is termed the vinous fer- 
mentation, isa mild, calm, and natural 
distillation. Having first laid down this 
groundwork, she proceeded to obtain an 
apparatus that would operate in such 
manner as to return into the vessel the 
spirit and flavour that was evolved from 
the fermenting gyle, and let out the non- 
condensable gases, which might, by the 
increasing heat, acquire too great an ex- 
pansive force, and burst the working-tun. 
Her apparatus consisted of a vessel re- 
sembling the head of the ancient still, 
and constructed of such form as to be ca- 
pable of being placed securely in the 
back or vat in which the process of fer- 
mentation is to be carried on; the back 
or vat must be closed air-tight, with a 
hole in the top communicating with that 
part of the apparatus called the cene or 
condensor. This one is surrounded by 
a cylinder or reservoir, which is to be 
filled with cold water, so that the alco- 


istry ; which, from his time, by attractinggholic vapour or steam, evolved during 





its hiding place, and forced it far beyond 
surface cone ; and, iia barriers which the laws of ity 
by converted into liquid, trickles down)/prescribed ? How happened it that the 


the inside of the condensor, and through 
a long pipe is returned into the ferment- 
ing liquor. 

By the application of this apparatus, a 
considerable portion of alcohol, which 
has been hitherto suffered to escape in 
the form of vapour, along with the non- 
condensable gases, is condensed and re- 
tarned into the liquor ; and the non-con- 
densable gases are carried off by a pipe, 
which proceeding from the interior lower 
part of the cone, and running up the in- 
side of the cylinder in the cold water, 
passes out through the side, and the end 
is immersed some depth below the sur- 
face of water contained m a separate 
vessel, permitting the gases to escape, 
but still under a certain degree of pres- 
sure, the object of which is to confine 
the alcoholic steam and gas within the 
cone, and allow them a sufficient time to 
cool and condense. 

This discoyery is of the greatest im- 
portance, since it enables us, without 
the least detriment or inconvenience to 
the process, to exclude the oxygen of 
the atmospheric air, which, by constant- 
ly supplying the gyle in brewing with 
the principle that causes and promotes 
acidity, casts on it from the first that 
roughness and disagreeable flavour which 
spoil most of our common beverages. The 
apparatus being applied to ferment the 
must of grapes, has been found to pro- 
cure an increase of quantity emncentin 
in some instances to 10 or 12 per cent, 
and which necessarily varies according 
to situation, season, or former manage- 
ment ; but in no instance has it been 
found less than from 5 or 6 per cent. 
When applied to the fermentation of 
beer, this saving has constantly been be- 
tween four and ahalf and five per cent. a 
quantity certainly inferior to that obtain- 
ed from wine, but which will not appear 
unimportant when we consider this sav- 
ing is a spirit congenial to the nature of 
the beer, and an essential oil necessary 
to its preservation, mildness, and flavour. 
The preparation ofthe wort for this sys- 
tem in no way differs from the already 
well-established mode, but merely in 
the management when in the working-tun 
by brewers, distillers, wine-makers, &c. 

— 
ON THE PHENOMENA OF THE DELUGE. 


That this globe has undergone great 
changes, is a fact admitted by every one 
in the least conversant with natural philo- 
sophy. But whether these have been 
occasiened by water or by fire, is still amat- 
ter of doubt among the learned. Among 
those who question the phenomena ofa uni- 
versal deluge, and who think that the ap- 
pearances presented by nature indicate 
the operation of some other impelling or 
agitating principle than water, is Mr. 
Greenough, the author of a recent work 
entitled ‘‘ Principles of Geology;”’ in 
which he has stated with accuracy, and 
with the most philosophical absence of all 
prepossessions, the several natural solu- 
tions that may be offered, and the insuper- 
able difficulties involved in them all. 

If (says Mr. G.) the submersion of the 
highest mountains on the face of the globe 
was occasioned simply by an increase of 
water, from what source can so ehormous 
an addition of water have proceeded? If 
it existed previously, what became of it 
during the growth of those land-plants, 
which we so often find imbedded in the 
secondary rocks? During the life-time 
of those land animals whose fossils re- 
mains are so extensively distributed ? 
If it existed at the time of the Deluge, 
what is become of it now? If derived 
from the interior of the earth, how shall 
we explain the existence of those enor- 
mous caverns, within which this mass of 
water was contained? how explain its 
own existence in such a situation? what 


the caverns, in 
which the water resided, did not fall in 
during its absence, so as to prevent the 
possibility of its return ? Was increase 
of temperature the means of dislodging it / 
whence did that increase of temperature 
proceed? from within? we know not 
any cause acting from within capable of 
producing «t ; of producing it once only, 
within a space of five thousand years : 
from without ? bow could heat be at the 
same time so intense as to penetrate a 
solid crust some thousand miles in thick- 
ness, and yet so gentle, that no traces of 
its action are discerned upon the surface, 
where it must have acted most intensely? 


water was derived from some body ex- 
trinsic to the earth, we know of no cause 


water from one body to another could be 
produced. But let a cause be assumed : 
let us grant that the water was so obtain- 
ed: how was it afterwards removed ! 
what is become of it now ? 

‘Shall we then, fearless of paradox, 
attribute to the waves constancy, mobility 
tothe land ? Shall we say that continents 
have been submerged, not from the ri- 
sing of waters, but from their own de- 
scent ? Extravagant as such an hypothesis 


that which the Huttonians have long ad- 
mitted and maintained.” There can be 
no doubt (says Mr. Playfair) that the land 
has been raised by expensive forces act- 
ing from below ; and there is reason to 
think that continents have alternately as- 
cended and descended within a period 
comparatively of no great extent. 

Mr. Greenough goes on to consider 
De Luc’s hypothesis, and exclaims, 
‘* Alas! this expedient, so far from ob- 
viating our difficnities, tends only to en- 
hance them. If there were no caverns 
beneath our continents, how could they 
sink? If there were caverns, how were 
they produced? why were they com- 
mensurate with the extent of the land ! 
the continents having sunk, how have 
they risen again to their present level ? 
after all this subsidence and elevation, 
how happens it, that of the strata which 
were deposited horizentally so many re- 
mained horizontal? how happens it that 
subsidence and elevation were unattend- 
ed by fracture ?” 

He then proceeds to observe, that to 
the solution of the problem, impetuosity 
ef motion in the water is indispensable ; 
but an increased quantity of water, he 
adds, is perhaps superfluous ; for there 
seems no good reason for supposing, that 
the quantity which actually subsists upon 
the earth, tf thrown into a state of exces- 
sive agitation, would not be of itself suf- 
ficient to produce all the phenomena of 
the deluge and after discussing the pos- 
sible causes of such an agitation, although 
he carefully avoids giving any opinion of 
his own, yet he seems to think the near 
approach of a comet the most plausible 
of all the solutions hitherto proposed. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Snakes in Jamaica.—Mr. J. Stewart, iv 
his work entitled, ‘* A view of the past 
and present state of Jamaica,” gives the 
following account of the snakes found in 
that islad : There are three species oi 
snake in Jamaica, viz. the yellow, the 
black, and the brewn snake; the last 
being the smallest of the three. None 
of these are venomous in their bite, af 
least to a serious degree, instances hav- 
ing happened of negroes having been bit- 
ten by them without suffering any other 
consequence than a temporary pain, in- 
flammation, and swelling of the part, and 
sometimes a slight degree of fever ; to 
remove which, all that is necessary is a 








attraction from without, what repulsion 


fomentation of the part with sweet oil, 


If it be supposed that this accession of 


in nature by which such transfer of 


may appear, it falls short, very short of 
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or warm lime-jnice, and extracting the 
tooth of the animal if it has heen left in 
the flesh, — 
bite of the brown snake is mortal; but 
no instance ever va gp of its bite 
having produced death. Some of the 
yellow snakes are from ten to twelve 
feet long, but the general length is from 
six to eight. This animal is at times ex- 
ceedingly indolent and inoffensive ; when 
orged with its periodical quantum o 
fool, and when coiled up and reposing 
itself, it will permit a person to come 
up and toch it, without making an ef- 
fort to move. Nay, some of the African 
negroes have the boldness to stand upon 
them fora short time while in this supine 
state: they have a strange notion that 
this operation is a sovereign remedy for 
the bone ache, a painful disease to which 
they are subject. The animal, under 
the pain of this extraordinary pressure, 
writhes itself round, and soon dislodges 
the intruder, but without any active ex- 
ertion of resentment, and, on the removal 
of the annoyance, it recomposes itself to 
rest. But when hungry and in search of 
prey. and during the season of pairing, 
it is more active and irascible, but par- 
ticularly at the latter time, when it is 
not safe to disturb it. The strength 
of this animal is incredible ; the united 
exertions of four or five able bodied ne- 
groes cannot draw one of large size from 
a place where it has got any hold; so 
that one cannot, from this, altogether 
discredit what is told of the monstrous 
serpents of thirty feet long in India and 
Africa, which, it is said, have been 
known to strangle the buffalo, and the 
tiger. There is something in the very 
sight of a snake revolting to all other an- 
imals. We are startled if one unexpect- 
edly comes in our way, though we may 
be aware there is no danger in his bite : 
horses and oxen start and snort if they 
see one near them, and the dogs bark at 
them, but carefully keep aloof while 
they are in an attitude of defence. The 
black snake, when assailed by a dog, 
generaliy darts at his eyes; by which 
means the terriers, which never come 
in view of them withont showing their 
antipathy, very frequently become blind. 
The domestic cat is terrified at the sight 





of the smallest sized snake, and will not 


face it ; though the wild cat, more fierce 
and daring, will probably not shun the 
encounter. A gentleman, a surveyor by 
profession, in traversing the woods, one 
day found the skeleton of a snake en- 
twined round that of a cat; they had 
probably been fighting, and perished to- 
gether in the conflict. 
> 

The Westminster Hawk.—There is to 
be seen on Westminster Abbey every 
day a noble hawk, which is known by 
the neighbouring inhabitants to have re- 
sided there above thirty years, where 
he reigns despotic monarch, His terri- 
tories are shunned by all the feathered 
race ; and if by chance a pigeon or oth- 
er bird alights there, he pounces upon 
it, and tears it to pieces. He seldom 
roams any distance thence, except when 
compelled by hunger, which as soon as 




































THE MINERVA, 





the seeds and stalks, bruised in a mortar, 
and infused in cold water for twelve 
hours ; they were then lly boil- 
ed in fresh quanties of water; the liquor 
was passed through linen of very close 
texture, and evaporated. Of the extract 
thus oUtained, an ounce was divided into 
forty-eight pills ; but we are not inform- 
ed how many of these the lady took for a 
dose. M. Duprat, in reasoning upon this 
subject, gives it as his opinion that it is 
nearly impossible to free the opium of 
commerce from a certain quantity of re- 
sin, while the native extract contains 
scarcely any. If then, says he, it be 
true that the resins in general, and that 
of opium in particular, act by producing 
irritation, can we be astonished at obtain- 
ing more satisfactory results from the one 
than the other ? 

- 


Sulphur, as a Preservative against 
Measles.—During the winter of 1817, the 
measles prevailed epidemicallyat Munster, 
at which time M. Tourtual had occasion 
to remark that the children affected with 
itch, and who were usingsulpbur exter- 
nally: and internally, were exempt from 
the epidemic. He attributed this circum- 
stance to the presence of another cuta- 
neous disease, and gave it all the merit o. 
the prophylactic virtue. In 1822, a 
fresh epidemic of measles occurred again, 
and the disease was preceded for many 
days by a convulsive cough. For this 
symptom M. ‘Tourtual prescribed a mix- 
ture of flowers of sulphur and white 
sugar, of which the children took half a 
tea-spoonful, more or less, according to 
their age. Many trials were made on 
children of different tamilies and differ- 
ent ages, and all who took the remedy in 
time escaped the disease. 

~_- 


New treatment of Croup.—Professor 
Recamier has informed the Academy of 
Medicine at Paris, that he has lately been 
successful in treating cases of croup, 
with threatened suffocation, by means of 
milk and water injected by the mouth 


land nose at the same time, so as to excite 


violent convulsions of the throat and 
muscles of the larynx. This plan has 
been tried in three cases, in all of which 
portions of false membrane were expel- 
led. It appears, however, that one of 
the little patients died; and, although 
this is accounted for by a “ dissolution” 
of the stomach, we are not quite con- 
vinced that the injections may not have 
had something to do with it. Anceps 
quam nullum is the only principle on 
which so precarious a remedy can be 
justified. 











—_ 

Extirpation of part of the lower jaw.— 
M. Dupuytren exhibitited, at the Acade- 
my of Medicine, in May, 1823, a girl of 
twelre years old, in whom he had re- 
moved the front of the lower jaw for an 
osteo-sarcoma. Although the extirpation 
extended from the first of the molares on 
one side to the canine tooth of the other, 
yet the lip and chin presented a pretty 
regular cicatrix, and her countenance was 
much more agreeable than before the 
operation, which was not attended with 


he satisfies, he returns. His favourite any accident. . 


station on the Abbey is immediately over 
the clock, where he is almost sure to be 
seen daily. 


—- 
MINERVA MEDICA. 


Difference between Indigenous and Le- 
vant Opium.—M. Richard Duprat, a che- 
mist at Toulouse, informs us that a lady 
of that city, who suffered excruciating 
torment irom a cancer, was unable to 
procure relief from opium as usually giv- 
en, although she took as much as an 
ounce in the week. Extract of poppy- 
heads was substituted, with the best ef- 
fects, producing freedom from suffering, 
and occasionally tranguilsleep. The ex- 
tract was prepared as follows :—The 
poppy-heads, were carefully cleaned of 


— 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Petersburg.—The Academy of” Sci- 
ences, acting under the authority of the 
Emperor, has purchased General Suchte- 
len’s magnificent cabinet of ancient Me- 
dals. This cabinet consists of above 
11,000 articles, ia gold and silver, as well 
as in bronze, selected with the care and 
the taste of an enlightened amateur. 
Next to the acquisition of the Oriental 
Manuscripts belonging to M. Rousseau, 
the French Consul at Aleppo, a collec- 
tion for which the Academy is indebted 
to the Emperor, thatof General Suchte- 
len’s medals is the most important that 
the Academy has made. A special Insti- 








tution for the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, has just been added to the Col- 
lege of Foreign Affairs. Twenty young 
persons are to be admitted, and qualified 
to serve as Interpreters to the Russian 
legations in the Levant The two Pro- 
fessors of this Institution are Messrs. De- 
manges and Charmoy, pupils of the Roy- 
al School for Oriental Languages, in Paris. 
Their annual salary is to be 6000rubles. 
~— 

Food-weigher.—A Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, who is also a member 
of several learned Societies, has invented 
an elegant little machine that acts by a 
spring, which he calls a Bromametre, to 
be placed on the breakfast and dinner ta- 
ble, for the purpose, as its name indicates, 
of ascertaining the quantity of food taken 
by the different individuals present ; so 
that the number of ounces prescribed by 
the most rigid attention to health may 
never be exceeded ! 


a 

Chinese. —Two young Chinese have 
been placed at the University of Halle, 
by the King of Prussia, forthe purpose 
of obtaining the means of scientifically 
studying the Chinese language. One of 
them, As-Sing, who is thirty years of age, 
was born at Heong-San, a short distance 
from Canton. Hhs father, who was a 
priest and an astrologer, died before As- 
Sing was five years old. He was brought 
up by his mother and his uncle, the latter 
of whom was in the custom-house at 
Canton. As-Sing, having received a care- 
ful education, and obtained some notion 
of the English language, he visited first 
Macao, then India, and lastly St. Helena ; 
where he was for three years a cook in 
the house of Napoleon; after whose 
death he was employed for some time in 
English vessels, as an interpreter between 
the English and his countrymen. He 
went to London, and there met with his 
countryman Ha-ho, who is five and twen- 
ty years of age, and was born in the 
neighbourhood of Canton ; being the son 
of a silk-merchant. These two young 
Chinese entered into a treaty with a 
Dutchman called Lasthausen, by which 
he was authorized to exhibit them on the 
Continent for money. It was from that 
abject state that they were rescued by 
the royal munificence. They begin to 
stammer out a little German, and are of 
great use to the young orientalists in the 
University, who, as well as the mission- 
aries, attend at the lessons which the two 
Chinese receive, under the superintend- 
ence of the celebrated Professor Geseni- 
us, assisted by two of his pupils. 

: —_ 


To detect Lime-bleached Linen.—Much 
injury is done to linen by bleaching it with 
lime. To prevent deception, cut off a 
scrap of new linen which you wish to ex- 
amine, put it into a glass, and pour upon 
it several spoonfulls of good vinegar. 
If the linen contain lime, the acid will ex- 
cite considerable effervescence, accom- 
panied with a slight noise. If otherwise, 
no effect is produced. 

> 

To avoid effects of foul air in Wells.— 
The following simple, but certain pre- 
servative, is recommended to all persons 
who follow subterraneous occupations.— 
When a well, vault, or drain has been en- 
closed a considerable time, in order to 
disperse and rectify the suffocating air, 
at first opening throw down six or more 
pails of water, and after waiting a quarter 
of an hour, any one may venture down ; 
the like method should be observed in 
sinking new wells, especially if the works 
have been discontinued any length of 
time. 


~_ 

Ancient Division of Time.—* Five hun- 
dred and sixty four atoms make a moment, 
four moments a minute, two minutes and 
a half a prick or point, four pricks or 
points a tid or hour in the course of the 
sun, six tids a fyrthling, four fyrthlings a 
day, and seven days a week.”’—From a 
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lum) in the Ashmoleian Museum, the au- 
thor whereof was Byrdferthus, Brightfer- 
tus, or Bricfertus, monk of Ramsey, or as 
others say, Thomey, who, according to 
Bale, flourished in the year 980, in the 
reign of King Ethelred. 

a 
To choose a Carpet.—Persons who are 
disposed to study durability more than 
ornament in the purchase of a carpet, 
should always select one the figures of 
which are small ; for in iis case, the two 
webs of which the carpet consists, are al- 
ways much closer interwoven than in car- 
pets where large figures upon ample 
grounds are represented, 
—_ 


Useful Properties of Red Spurge.— 
Warts or corns anointed with the juice 
of this plant, presently disappear A 
drop of it put into the hollow of a decay- 
ed and aching tooth, destroys the nerve, 
and consequently removes the pain. It 
is frequently rubbed behind the ears that 
it may blister, and by that means give re- 
lief. a 

Preservation of Paints.—A curious ex- 
periment, promising some success, has 
lately been makingin Paris. It is an at- 
tempt to preserve the large Paintings of 
the most esteemed artists, by the em- 
ployment of plates of pottery. The dif- 
ferent parts of a large picture are united 
by a composition, and so coloured as com- 
pletely to disguise the joinings. The 
artists who are making this experiment 
hope by these means to produce works 
as durable as Mosaic, but of much easier 
execution, and at a very moderate price. 

~ 

New Application of Bath Stone.—The 
Oolite or freestone, found at Bath, is 
very soft and porous, is easily penetraed 
by and absorbs a considerable quantity of 
water. It has of late been formed into 
wine-coolers and butter-jars in place of 
the common biscuit ware ; and from the 
facility with which the water passes 
through it, so as to admit of evaporation 
at the surface, it succeeds very well. 
But the most ingenious application of this 
stone is in the formation of circular pyra- 
mids having a number of grooves cut one 
above the other on its surface; these 
pyramids are soaked in water, and a 
small hole made in the centre filled ; 
salad seed is then sprinkled in the 
grooves, and, being supplied with water 
from the stone, vegetates, and, in the 
course of some days, produces a crop of 
salad ready to be placed on the table. 
The hole should be filled with water 
daily, and, when one crop is plucked, 
the seeds are brushed out and another 
sown. _ 


Galvanic Apparatus.—A new and pow- 
erful apparatus has been constructed at 
the London Institution, by the ingenious 
W. H. Pepys, Esq. It consists of a sin- 
gle sheet of copper and one of zinc, each 
fifty feet long andtwo broad. They are 
wound round a wooden centre, and kept 
apart by pieces of interposed hair-lines, 
The coil and its counterpoise are sus- 
pended by a rope over a tub of dilute 











electricity is so low as not to affect the 
electrometer ; even a bit of charcoal 
serves to insulate it ; and it can hardl 
ignite an inch of platinum wire, 1.312 of 
an inch in diameter: but, when the 
poles are connected by a copper wire, 
1.8? of an inch in diameter, and eight 
inches long, it becomes hot, is most pow- 
erfully magnetic, and admirably adapted 
for all electro-magnetic experiments. 
—_ 

The Mermaid.—There appears in a 
late number of Constable’s Edinburgh 
Magazine a curious communication on 
this subject, from Mr. Lawrence Ed- 
mondston, surgeon, Zetland. He says, 
that an animal answering to the following 
description, so far as the account of the 
six fishermen who captured it can be de- 





very ancient and valuabie MS. (in vel- 





pended on, was actually in their posses- 
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sion for three hours, but usluckily, from 
some superstitious dread of injuring it, 
they returned it to its native element, and 
thus prevented the scientific ideutifica- 
tion of an animal, which appears to have 
very nearly resembled what has been 
generally regarded as a merely fabulous 
creation. Length of the animal, three 
feet—body without scales or h:air—silver 
gray above, whitish below, like the hu- 
man skin—no gills were observed, no 
fins on the back or belly—tail like that of 
a dog-fish—body very thick over the 
breast—by the eye the girth might be be- 
tween two and three feet—the neck short, 
very distinct from the head and shoulders 
—the body rather depressed—the ante- 
rior extremities very like the human 
hand, about the: length of a seal’s paw, 
webbed to about an inch of the ends of 
the fingers—mamme as large as those of 
a weman—mouth and lips very distinct, 
and resembling the human. 
a 


Agrictlture—The havoc made by 
slugs in fruit and vegetable gardens is 
generally known and lamented, while the 
best mode of destroying them is generally 
unknown or neglected. If pounded oys- 
ter shells be slightly sprinkled over the 
beds they infest, and then turned under 
the surface, the slugs will disappear for 
several years. 

ad 

Russian Literature.—A letter dated St. 
Petersburgh, August 8th, states, that Rus- 
sian literature is at a remarkably low 
ebb. There is nothing of importance in 
the press, with the exception of a work 
from the pen of a Russian named Ker- 
ramsin ; it is a History of Russia, not on- 
ly from the earliest records but from the 
most ancient traditions. It is estimated 
that it will make twelve large octavo vo- 
lumes, up to the reign of Peter the Great; 
further than that he will not venture, be- 
cause facts are not allowed to be mention- 
ed that would cast the slightest odium on 
the present government, The author 
has obtained from the Emperor a ukase, 
to prevent any person reviewing his 
work. An Englishman, named Baxter, 
had established a monthly journal, accord- 
ing to the plan of the Literary Gazette in 
London ; but in consequence of the cur- 


the phial will then appear luminous, and 
afford as much light as an ordinary dull 
lamp. When the quantity of light be- 
comes considerably reduced, the stopper 
of the phial must be withdrawn, and it 
will be instantly revigorated. 
~~ 

Properties of Charcoal.—By some re- 
cent experiments it appears that charcoal, 
according to M. Rerhand, a French che- 
mist, possesses the power of counteract- 
ing the fatal effects of mineral poisons 
on the human body. He states, ‘ that 
at half past seven in the morning, I swal- 
lowed, fasting, four grains of arsenic 
powder, in half a glass of strong mixture 
of charcoal. At a quarter before eight, 
I perceived a painful sensation of heat in 
the stomach, with great thirst. I then 
drank another giass of the mixture of 
charcoal: at half-past nine, the oppres- 
sive dead pain ceased in the stomach, 
and was followed by an uneasy sensation 
in the intestines. Being very thirsty, I 
drank several cups of an infusion of 
orange flowers, and at a quarter past ten 
I was perfectly well; at noon, { dined as 
usual, without any inconvenience: the 
same experiment was made with corro- 
sive sublimate, and attended with the 
same success.” 


LITERATURE. 


sun-beams !” ; 

Sacontala, just as she was departing 
from the sacred grove, turns to Cana, and 
the following dialogue ensues :— 


grove. 

Cana. My child, I knew thy affection for it. 

Sacontala. O most radiant of shining 
plants ! receive my embraces and return them 
with thy flexible arms. dng pays Gane, & 
removed at a fatal distance, I shall for ever 
thine. O beloved father! consider this creep- 
er as myself. (As she advances she again ad- 
dresses Cana.) Father; when yon female 
an which now moves along onwards 
with the weight of her young, shall be de- 
livered of them, send me, I pray thee, a kind 
message with tidings of her safety. Do not 


My beloved! I will not forget it. 
Sacontala. (Stopping) Ah! what is that 
clings to the skirts of my robe and detains me? 
Cana. It is thy adopted child: the little 
fawn whose mouth, when the sharp points of 
lusa grass hath wounded, hath been so often 
smeared by thee with the healing oil of jugudi ; 
who has been so often fed by thee with a hand- 
ful of Symnaha grains, and now will not leave 
a ee 
Why dost thou weep, tender 

fawn, for me + pay rarsn leave our ea 
dwelli ? wast reared by me 
aay So lost thy mother, who died 
soon after thy birth, so will my foster-father 
attend thee, when we are separated, with 





If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does no defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marquis D’Arcens. 


anxious care. Return, poor thing, return 
we must part! (Bursts into owed 

Cana. Thy tears, my child, ill suit the oc 
casion; we shall all.meet again. Be firm. 





Disquisitions on Oriental Literature. 
No. Ill. 


What idea can more strongly affect the 
imagination, than the knowledge that an- 
cient India, now so decidedly inferior to 
Europe in civilization, should at one 
time, and that at a very remote era, have 
been in an equal degree its superior ? 
As the Brahmins alone were in posses- 
sion of alll the information, it 1s only 
within the last 50 or 60 years that the 
mysterious veil, formerly deemed impe- 
netrable, was drawn aside, and the public 
has been gratified by two publications as 
singular as they were unexpected. The 











tailment of the Censor, even with respect 


to scientific intelligence, and compiler’s 
g ’ P 


want of taste and talent in selecting, the 


work was of no value. The newspapers, 


which consist of a few Russian and a 


French one, are obliged to content them- 
selves with stating the daily movements 
of the Emperor, and giving garbled ac- 


counts of foreign affairs, as not a single 


circumstance, even of a domestic nature, 
is allowed to be made public. 
~o 
Extraordinary Potato.—A singular spe- 
cimen of this highly-useful vegetable, 
was lately dug up in a garden, in the 
Kent-road. Its circumference, one way, 


was nearly thirty inches, and another 


twenty-seven inches; its length, ten 
inches : it contains nearly two hundred 
bunches of eyes, was of very curious 
shape, remarkably clear in the skin, and 
weighed four pounds eleven ounces. It 
was considered by the oldest gardeners 
to be a great curiosity. 

~—_ 

A Perpetual Lamp.—-The following 
simple preparation of phosphorus, and 
which does not include any danger either 
in the operation or the use, will afford a 
perpetual. lamp of sufficient power to ob- 
serve the hour on the dial of a watch, or 
even to read a book. Heat fine olive oil 
to boiling, and having placed a piece of 
stick-phosphorus (about the size of a 
pea) in a clear white glass phial, of long 


and narrow proportions, pour the heated| 


oil upon it, till the phial be one-third fill- 
ed; now let the phial be well corked, 
and when it is to be used, let the cork be 
withdrawn to admit the external air, and 
corked again. The empty portion of 





one is a translation by Mr. Wilkins, ofa 
Maharabat epic poem, in high estimation 
among the Hindoos, composed, according 
to their account, by Kreeshna Droypay- 
en Veias, the most eminent of all their 
Brahmins about 3000 years before the 
Christian era. The other is a dramatic 
poem, called Sacontala, written about a 
century before Christ. With regard 
both to the epic and dramatic poetry of 
the Hindoos, we are obliged to form our 
opinions merely from a single piece. 
|Bat if we may venture to give a decision 
on such slight grounds, we consider the 
drama to have been conducted with the 
most correct taste. 

Sacontala, the heroire of the piece, a 
princess of high birth, had been educated 
by a holy hermit in a hallowed grove ; 
and had passed the early part of her life 
in rural occupations and pastoral inno- 
cence. When she was about to quit this 
beloved retreat, and repair to the court of 
a great monarch, to whom she had been 
betrothed, Cana her foster-father, and 
her companions bewail their own lot, and 
press their wishes for her happiness in a 
strain of sentiment and language truly 
pastoral. Their lamentation was thus :— 


“Hear, oh ye trees of this hallowed forest ! 
hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
the palace of her wedded lord. She, who 
drank not, though thirsty, before you were 
watered ; she, who cropped not, through affec- 
tion ond op one of your fresh leaves, though 
she would have been pleased with such an or- 
{nament in her beautiful locks; she, whose 
chief delight was in the season when your 
branches are spangled with flowers.”—[Cho- 
rus of wood-nymphs.| ‘‘ May her way be at- 
tended with prosperity ! Me propitious 
breezes sprinkle for her delight, the odorifer- 








See the direct road before thee, and follow it. 
When the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful 
eye-lashes, let thy resolution check its first 
efforts to disengage itself. In thy passage 
over this earth, where the paths are now high, 
now low, and the true path seldom perspicu- 
ous, the traces of thy feet must needs be un- 
equal; but virtue will press thee right on- 
ward.” 

From this specimen of the Indian 
Drama, every friend of good taste, we 


only among a people of polished manners 
and delicate sentiments that a composition 
so simple and“correct could be produced 
or relished. There is but one instance 
in this drama, of that wild extravagance 
so frequent in oriental poetry. The 
monarch, in replacing a bracelet which 
had dropped from the arm of Sacontala, 
thus addresses her: ‘‘ Look, my darling, 
this is the new moon which left the fir- 
mament in honour of your superlative 
beauty, and, having descended on your 
enchanting wrist, hath joined both its 
horns round it in the shape of a brace- 
let.” But this is the speech of an en- 
raptured young man to his mistress, and 
in every age and nation exaggerated 
pratse is expected from the mouths of 
lovers. 


—_—_—— 


Literary Notice.—The prospectus of 
a new periodical work, to be published 
in Philadelphia, and entirely devoted to 
Literature, has just made its appearance. 
it will be entitled ** The American 
Monthly Magazine,” and contains from 
90 to 100 pages each number, at $6 per 
annum. Every third number is to be 
embellished with a plate, and the appear- 
ance of the first number is announced 
for the ist of January, 1824, The name 
of the editor is not mentioned in the 
prospectus, but we understand the work 
is to be conducted by Dr. Mc Henry, 
the well known author of the Wilder- 
ness, the Spectre of the Forest, &c. with 
whose literary talents the public is al- 
ready sufficiently acquainted. In order 
to render it the more diversified; the 
proprietors have determined on availing 
themselves of the labours of the literati 
in general, whe may be disposed to favour 
them with communications, and to whom 
a remuneration will be given of “ two 
dollars for every printed page of original 
matter that ‘shall be admitted into their 
columns.” 





ors dust of luxuriant blossoms! May pools of| 






should imagine, would be satisfied that it is} 


No. 36.of Vol. II. of the MiwgRva will contain 
the following articles: : 

PorutaR Taes.—Louisa Rainsforth. The 
Rivals. The Cricket. 

THE TRAVELLER.—The Prater at Vienna. 

THE Drama.—Present state of the French 
Drama. No.1. 

- BiocraPHy.— Memoirs of Lucretia Helen 

ARTS AND Sctences.—Risé and Progress of 
Chemical Science. No. 111. Circulation of Air 
in Rooms. Change of the Seat of Cold during 
Frost. Absorption of Quicksilver by Planis. 
Scientific and Literary Notices from Foreign 
Journais. 

LITERATURE.— Poems by James G. Percival. 

PortTRY.—Meditations; by“ Miranda.” The 
Kissing Elms; by “Ario.” Zo Marcella; by 
“Frances Wright :” with other pieces. 

GLEANER, RecorpD, Enromas, CHRrono- 
LOGY. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We shall be pleased 
if “ F” continues his communications ;fbut better 
pleased if he could favour us with the loan of “the 
book” he mentions.—In our hands it would be 
safe, while we could relieve him of the labour of 
copying. 
[a 


THE RECORD. 


———A thing of Shreds and Patches! 








Durand & Wright of this city have just 
published a beautiful specimen of a plate for 
bank notes, which gpa to be a certain 
preventive against that species of forge 
which consists in the alteration of bills fan's 
smaller to a larger denomination. 

A young woman in New Hampshire, has 
manufactured several pillow cases without a 
seam at the sides or bottom. The invention is 
said to be her own, and that she weaves the 
cases herself on a common loom. 


The Steubenville (Ohio) Factory, establish- 
ed for the purpose of manufacturing woollen 
goods, has recently commenced the manu- 
facture of , and it is said that the 
fabrics produced are as handsome as the 
Scotch or Venetian, and superior to the Eng- 
lish carpeting. 

Frost appeared this season nearly one 
month earlier than usual. The autumn 
months, presenting but a few days that might 
be called an “Indian summer,” have been 
uncommonly cold and uncomfortable; and 
now the ground is frozen nearly as hard as is 
common at Christmas. 

The new novel from the pen of Dr. Green- 
field is entitled, ‘‘ St. Ronan’s Weii.” 


Proposals have been issued for publishing a 
new periodical work in Boston, entitled, “ 
Monthly Literary Register.” 

Benjamin Jourdan, of Putnam county, Geo. 
has recently invented an instrument for taking 
the Sun’s meridian altitude, for accuracy and 
simplicity, perhaps, superior to any thing of 
the kind in use. Its great accuracy has been 
ascertained in measuring the sun. 


A new Steam-boat has been constructed at 
Montreal of 100 horse-power, which, on her 
first trip, went 45 miles in four hours and 20 
migutes. The expense of the machinery was 
$500 less than boats formerly built of only 
half the power, 


== 
MARRIED, 


Mr. Joseph Hudson to Miss Ellen C. Tooker 
Laverty. : 

Mr. David Baldwin to Miss Susan Deklyn. 
Mr. Joseph Sands t# Miss Maria Hill. 

Mr. J. W. Gaillard to Miss Adela,.De Seze. 
Mr. Jefferson Berrian to Miss Hetty Anderson. 
Mr. John Andaries, Jun. to Miss Elizabeth 
Odell. 

Mr. Thomas Macphail Varian to Miss Eliza- 
beth Bolander. 

Mr. John Adams to Mrs. Rebecca Adams. 
Mr. Wm. Whitely to Miss Ann W. Moore. 
Mr. Robert Fuller to Miss Ann Mattocks. 

Mr. Sainuel Hayward to Miss Emma Jeffery. 


DIED, 


Mr. Thomas Forbes, aged 23 years. 

Mrs. Alice Shippey, aged 48 years. 

Mrs. Kenny. 

Mr. Abraham Van Ranst, aged 27 years. 
Mrs. Margaret Leonard, aged 68 years. 
Mrs. Eliza Corbet, aged 35 years. 

Mrs. Martha Frances Vose, aged 72 years, 
Mrs. Margaret Cary, aged 55 years, 





Mr. Peter Beckman, aged 26 years, 
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POETRY. 








Seawtaieeuees 


All covered with purple bloom ; 
“tls the gift of POETRY to ballow ev place in And I, methougbt, was an amerous bee, 
sneuisiee thes the | the rose, end to shed over That loved the rich perfume. 


perfume of 
it a tint more magical than the biush of morning.” 


For the Minerva. 


On the Death of Miss Ann Belina Chamberlain 
of the Park Theatre. 


Tis sweet at morn to see the fragrant rose 
Open its leaves to the admiring eye; 

But ere the nuen-tide sun its charms disclose, 
*Tig hard to see it wither, fade and dic. 


She was a flow’r—On her the morning sun 
Shone, with a bright, with a resplendent ray, 
But ab ! scarce twenty years their course bad rua, 
When she was call’dto mingle with the clay, 


* The rose did bloom upon her youthful cheek,- 
The lily too display’d its sweetness there ; 
But Death, insatiate Death, revenge did seek, 

And from a mother snatch'd her darling care. 


Far from her native land where life’s bright mora 
Was by the rays of virtue’s sun illum'd; 

Far from Britannia's isle where she was bora, 
Her once fair form in silence lies entomb’d. 


Though far away from those she lov'd most dear, 
She every virtue in her life adorn’d, 
Affection’s tears bedew'd herfuneral bier, 


“ By strangers honour’d and by strangers moura’d."* 


A mother, (oh what an endearing name!) 
A mother saw her gradual decline; 
She saw disease wasting the morta) frame, 
To heaven she did ber much-lov'd child resign, 
With aching heart and with a tearful eye 
She watch’d her agitated faltering breath, 
Heard the last groan and the convulsive sigh, 
And saw her in the icy arms of death. 


& The flow’r is dead; but it shall bloom again, 
Where it will never wither nor decay, 
for ever bloom on Canana's verdant plain, 

Warm’d by the sunshine of an endless day. 


o>. 
For the Minerva. 


Written in a romantic glen on the Coast of 
Ayrshire. 
BY FRANCES WRIGHT. 

Again I climb the heather’d steep, 

Again I seek the hidden glade, 
And up the ravine, dark and deep, 

With eager feet have stray’d: 

And now upon the rocks am laid, 
Beneath the shaggy hanging weod 
That canopies the mountain flood. 


Sweet glade! the skies do smile on thee ;' 
Each coming spring renews thy glec, 
In all the life of infancy ; 
And still afresh, thy year is run, 
As though creation but begun. 
Alas, for man! one course hath he— 
One course to age from infancy ! 
When spring’s first bloom hath pass’d away, 
And summer’s prime, and autumn’s wane, 
Chill winter's night shuts in his day, 
Which no new sun shall ope again! 


Sweet glade! I well might envy thee, 
Poor offspring of mortality ! 
{a youth’s first prime I sport me now, 
Hope gifts me with my heart’s desire, 
My eye is bright with Fancy’s fire, 
My cheek is flush’d with fancy’s glow. 
A few short years—what then shall be? 
Where hope, where fancy, youth and glee? 
When age hath furrow’d o’er my cheek, 
And stole away youth's vermile streak, 
When lustre from my eye is flown, 
And o’er the waving locks of brown, 
Winter the snow of years hath thrown, 
No freshening hues my cheeks shall know, 
My eye, no fancy kindling glow, 
No gloss the ringlets of my brow— 
Alas! when man’s first summer’s o’er, 
Youth, lifes, are gone to come no more! 
— 
DREAMS. 

t dreamt that at eve a white mist arose, 
Where the hedge-row brambles twist ; 

I thought that my love wasa sweet wild rose, 
And I, the silvery mist. 

Now sweetly I beaded her pale red charms, 
With many a diamond speck ; 

How softly I bent up my watery arms, 
And clung round her beautiful neck ! 

Oh me? what a heavenly birth! 

{ revelled all night, 
Till the morn came bright, 


‘Then sunk at her feet down again in the earth, 


Large draughts of nectar I sat to sip 
In a bud that hung below! 
And I breathed her breath, and I kissed her lip 
And her bosom—as chaste as snow. 
‘Oh me! what a heavenly task! 
For there I lay, 
Till eve grew gay, 
While she in the sun’s bright beams did bask. 


Again—I was where the pale moon did line 
The forest with silver light ; 

And I thought my love was a wild woodbine, 
And I, a zephyr bright. 

“ Welcome,” said I, “ where the bramble weaves 
Around us a guard of thorns.” 

And sweetly I tangled myself in her leaves, 
And blew on her red-streaked herns: 

To the music of which we led 

A gay dance about 

Till old Night came out, 

To rock us to sleep in his dusky bed. 


— 
Translation of the ninth Ode of Anucreon. 
THE DOVE. 


Whither, lovely carrier say, 
Whither fly so swift away ? 

Tell, to whom thy downy plumes, 
Waft so exquisite perfumes? 

Do thy chymic wings prepare 
Sweets that fill the ambient air? 
Pert inquirer (coos the Dove,) 
Bearer of Anacreon’s love, 

I my master’s am’rous lay 

To Bathyllus loved convey ;— 
Bathyllus whose unrivalled charms, 
Fil] each maid with love’s alarms. 
Venus for the Poet's lays, 

(In the beauteous goddess’ praise) 
Scarcely plumed, her willing bird, 
On Anacreon conferr’d ; 

Happy as Anacreon’s slave, 

I no proffer’d freedom crave ; 
Better far for me to share, 

Kind Anacreon’s pleasing fare ; 
In secure and peaceful home, 
Than abroad for food to roam : 
Sweeter to sink to soft repose, 

” Midst the fragrance of the rose} 
‘Than on homely berries fed, 

In wild woods to make my bed : 
As Anacreon’s envoy, I 

Feel no want of liberty: 

Oft rich Cretan wines I sip, 

From my master’s honied lip ; 

Or while at his board I stand, 
Feed delighted from his hand, 
And upon his throbbing breast, 
Sink "midst softest sounds to rest ; 
But no longer let me prate, 

Of my happy envied state, 

Lest my friend you laughing say 
I’m become a chatt’ring jay. 


ee mel 


THE CAVE.—A BALLAD. 


Within a cave, by nature wrought 
From out the solid rock, 

From sudden storm, I shelter sought, 
And screen’d me from its shock. 


The lightning flash’d, the thunder roar’d, 
The heavens seem’d all on fire ; 

The rain in furious torrents pour’d, 
The wind kept swelling higher, 


Then, as I gaz’d upon the storm 
I heard some voices near, 

And soon I saw a shadowy form, 
Within the cave appear. 


I couch’d beneath a rocky screen, 
My breath with fear I drew; 
Wher dim and indistinctly seen, 

Two figures met my view. 


They struck a light, and plac’d their torch 
Not far from where I stood, 

And spoke within that rocky potch, 
Of plunder and of blood. 


The quiv’ring blaze across the cave 
A ruddy glare faint threw, 

Whose partial light, contrasted, gave 
The darkness deeper hue, 





TEE MINEEVA 


LIKE A RAY OF THE MOON, 

Like a ray of the moon is my love 

And serene as its beam is her breast ; 
She’s as pure as the spirits above, 

hat dwell in the realms of the blest! 
As bright as the stars are’her eyes, 

Her breath is as soft and as sweet 
As the scent of the rose, as it flies 

The sportive young zephyr to meet. 


Her soul is as pure as the dew, 
That drops on the pale lily’s bud, 
And her sense is to virtue as true 
As the fishes are true to the flood. 
To Hymen’s blest altar I soon 
Shall hie with this beauty so bright,— 
I'll be constant as night to the moon, 
And she as the moon to the night. 


Through the stillness of joy will we rove, 
By the light which affection shall shed, 
Till, bound by the firm bonds of Love, 
We fly to the realms of the dead. 
On one breeze shall our spirits then soar, 
By one seraph be wafted to heav’n, 
And one angel shed purity o’er 
Our souls, as our sins are forgiven. 
> 
BALLAD, 
By John Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant. 
Where the dark ivy the thorn-tree is mounting, 
Sweet shielding in summer the nest of the dove, 
There lies the sweet spot, by the side of the fountain, 
That's dear to all sweetness that dwells upon love; 
For there setting sun-beams, ere even’s clouds close ’em, 
Once stretch’d a long shadow of one I adore ; 
And there did [ meet the sweet sighs of the bosom 
Of one ever dear, though I meet her no more. 


And who with a soul, and a share of warm feeling, 
And who with a heart, that owns love for the fair, 
Can pass by the spot where bis first look was stealing, 
Or first fondness ventur'd love-tales to declare? 
Ah, who can pass by it, and notice it never? 

Can long days forget on first fondness te call ? 
Sure time kindles love to burn brighter than ever, 
And nature’s first choice must be sweetest ofall. 


I prove it, sweet Mary, I prove it too truly ! 
That fountain, once sweeten’d with presence of thee, 
As oft as I pass it at eve, and as duly 
As May brings the time round, I think upon thee; 
I go and I sit on the soft bed of rushes, 
As nigh as remembrunee the spot can decide; 
There lonely 1 whisper, in sorrow’s warm gushes, 
That bliss when my Mary was placed by my side, 
It grieves me to see the first open May blossom ; 
For, Mary, if still tis femember'd by thee, 
‘Twas just then thou wis!’d one to place in thy bosom, 
When scarce a peep show’d itself open to me, 
Each May with a tear are that flower and I parted, 
As near that lov'd spot first peeps on the bower; 
* I’ve no cause to pluck thee,” I sigh broken-hearted, 
“ There’s no Mary nigh to be pleas’d with the flower.” 


Gpigrvam. 


ee 

Patience under Affliction. 
My sickly spouse, with many a sigh, 
Oft tells me,—Biliy, I shall die : 
Lgriev’d, but recollected strait, 
Tis bootless—to contend with fate : 
So resignation to heaven’s will 
Prepar’d me for succeeding il] ; 
’T was well it did, for, on my life, 
°Twas Heaven's will—to spare my wife. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


The Christian JEra. 


eal 23 tia bg wren made war on the 
urks, in x to obtain the naviga ; 
the Black Sea. er 
——— Suwarrow wok Ockzacow and Ismael, and 
t 30,000 of the inhabitants to the sword. 
—— England armed against Russia, but failing 
to intimidate the went no further. 
—— King George Il. was this year afficted 
with a severe malady, and rendered incapa- 
ble of attending to public business. 
—— Great debates in parliament concerning the 
rson and power of regent. 
1789 Boonies of the States General in France. 
They took the name of national assembly. 
—— The Bastile stermed by the populace of 





— Louis, with the Queen and family were vio- 
lently conducted to Paris, whither they 

were followed by the Assembly. 

—— King George recovered to the unspeakable 
joy of all his subjects. . 

1799 Titles, &c. of the nobility abolished by the 
National Assembly in France. 

—— Confederation of the French at the Champ 
de Mars in Paris. 

—— Death of the Emperor Joseph H. who is suc- 
ceeded by his brother Leopold. 

1791 The King and Queen of France made 
their escape from Paris, but were stopped 
and brought back,.and accept of the new 
constitution. 

—— Lord Cornwallis reduced Tippoo Saib te 
accept peace on the terms offered him, and 
to give his two sons as hostages. 

1792 France invaded by the allied army, under 
the command of the Duke of Brunswick, 
who was forced to retreat. 

—— France declared war against Germany. 

—— Louis with his Queen took refuge in the 
Assembly, where the King was suspen:ied 

from his office, and committed prisoner ts 

the Temple. 

—— La Fayette emigrated. 

—— Atrocious massacres at Paris of the clergy 
and other prisoners. 

—— France declared a republic. 

Dumourier invades the Netherlands, and 

defeated the Austrians at Jemappes. 

—— Savey annexed to France. 

—— Washington a second time chosen President 

of the United States. 

—— Insurrection in Pennsylvania quelled by 
the prudence of Washington. 

—— Death of the Emperor Leopold I. who is 
succeeded by his son Francis II. 

—— Gustavus III. King of Sweden, assassinat- 
ed by Ankerstroem. 

1793 Louis XVI. having been tried and con- 
demned by the Convention, was publicly 
beheaded at Paris. 

—— War was declared by the French Republic 
against the King of Great Britain and the 
Stadtholder of Holland. 

—— The British troops under the Duke of York 
joining the Austrians, defeated the French 
generals Valence, Miranda, aid Dumourier; 
they then took Valenciennes and Condé; 
made an unsuccessful attempt on Dunkirk, 
and retired with great loss. 

— The English, Spanish and Neapolitan 
troops took possession of Toulon, in the 
name of Louis XVII; but the Republicans 
soon expelled them, 

— — In Scotland several persons were tried and 
condemned for jacobin principles, subver- 
sive of the Constitution; while the English 
juries acquitted those of the democratic 
faction. 

1794 Victory of Lord Howe over the French 
fleet near Brest. 

—— The English took Martinico, St. Lucie, and 
Guadaloupe, in the West; Pondicherri, 
Chandernagor, and Mahie, in the East; 
and Corsica in the Mediterranean. 

oe The French overrun Holland; the Stadt- 
holder took refuge ia Englar.d. 

—— Poland was entirely divided among the 
Prussians, Russians, and Austrians. 

—— Treaty’of amity and commerce concluded 
between Britain and North America. 

—— Embassy of the Earl Macartney to China, 








*+ And justly the wise man ‘hus preach'd to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small.” 





Answers to Pussies &c. in No. 33. 

PuzzLE 1.—Because it is a lyre. 

Puzz.Le 11.—Because she is a lone. 

Puzz.Le 111.—Because they communicate their 
information to the town, as soon as they are foll’d. 

PuzzL¥ 1v.—It is composed of flours (flowers.) 

PuzzLE v,—It protects from the sun (soa.) 

NEW PUZZLES. 
1 

Why are hands without thumbs like hands 

with only the index fingers ? 
11. 

If Titian the painter had had a fat daughter 
named Mary, why. would she have resembled 
William Pitt? 

IIT, 
Why is a tallow-chandler like Athens? 
- Iv. 





Why are darned stockings like dead men? 


which produced nothing but mutualcivilities. 

1795 Victory of Lord Bridport over the French 
off L’Orient. 

—— Marriage of the Prince of Wales with 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick. 

—— Disturbances occasioned by the disaffected 
democrats .in Britain. His Majesty was 
insulted going to Parliament. 

1796 Unfortunate expedition at Quiberon, where 
the English were beaten, and the French 
Royalists suffered severely. 

—— The Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon taken 
from the Dutch by the British. 

— Prussia withdrew from the confederacy, and 
made peace with France. Spain was 
obliged soon to follow her example. 
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